SIW Ne 5. Literature of the Bourgeois Revolution and 
Restoration (17 century) 


1. John Dryden’s writings 


John Dryden (19 August 1631 — 12 May 1700) was an 
English poet, literary critic, translator, and playwright. He 
largely dominated the literary world of Restoration England and 
became England’s first Poet Laureate in 1668. 


Early Work 
Dryden returned to London during the Protectorate and obtained 
work with Oliver Cromwell’s Secretary of State, John Thurloe. 
This is thought to be the result of Dryden’s cousin, Puritan Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, being the lord chamberlain to Oliver Cromwell. 
At Cromwell’s funeral on 23 November 1658 Dryden processed 
with the Puritan poets John Milton and Andrew Marvell. 


Shortly after, in 1659, he published his first important poem, 
Heroic Stanzas, which was a eulogy on Cromwell’s death. It is 
cautious in its emotional display and filled with many perplexing 
ambiguities, that no coherent republican ideology emerges from 
it. 


In 1660, Dryden celebrated the Restoration of the monarchy and 
the return of Charles II with Astraea Redux, which is an 
authentic royalist panegyric. In this work the Interregnum is 
illustrated as a time of chaos, and Charles is seen as the restorer 
of peace and order. 


Poetry and Other Writing 
Following the Restoration and the publishing of his poems for 
Cromwell and Charles II, Dryden moved his career in the 
direction of a professional writer and began to establish himself 
as the poet and writer he is remembered as today. 


With little money left from his father, Dryden lived with and 
wrote prefaces for the bookseller Henry Herringman in the late 
1650s, and by the early 1660s he had moved into lodgings with 
Sir Robert Howard, a younger son of Thomas Howard, first Earl 
of Berkshire, with impeccable Royalist credentials and a budding 
literary career. 


Dryden helped prepare Howard’s first volume of poems for the 
press in 1660, for which he wrote the first of many panegyrics to 
prominent individuals, “To My Honored Friend, Sir Robert 
Howard,” and in 1664 they collaborated on The Indian-Queen, a 
drama that contributed significantly to the Restoration fashion of 
rhymed heroic play. 


Along with Astraea Redux, Dryden also wrote two more 
panegyrics: To His Sacred Majesty: A Panegyric on his 
Coronation (1662) and To My Lord Chancellor (1662). In 
November 1662, Dryden was proposed for membership in the 
Royal Society, and he was elected an early fellow. However, 
Dryden was inactive in Society affairs and, in 1666, was expelled 
for non-payment of his dues. 


Playwriting 
After the Puritan ban, when theatres reopened in 1660, Dryden 
began writing plays. His first, a comedy entitled The Wild Gallant 
(1663), despite being a failure, won the support of another 
influential aristocrat, Barbara Villiers Palmer, Countess of 
Castelmaine, to whom Dryden addressed another verse epistle. 


Dryden also collaborated with Howard and soon became a stable 
writer for the King’s Company under Sir Thomas Killigrew. He 
began to succeed on his own with his first tragicomedy, The 
Rival Ladies (late 1663), and with a sequel to The Indian-Queen, 
The Indian Emperour (early 1665). 


Throughout 1660s and 1670s, theatrical writing was his main 
source of income. He led the way in Restoration comedy, his 
best-known works being Marriage a la Mode (1673), his heroic 
play Aureng-zebe (1675), as well as in heroic tragedy and regular 
tragedy, in which his greatest success was All for Love (1678). 


Dryden was never Satisfied with his theatrical writings and 
frequently suggested that his talents were wasted on unworthy 
audiences, and wanted poetic fame off-stage. 


Later Writings 
In the 1680s, Dryden wrote in satiric verse, with one of his 
greatest achievements being the mock-heroic Mac Flecknoe, 
which was a lampoon circulated in manuscript and an attack on 
the playwright Thomas Shadwell. He also wrote Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681) and The Medal (1682). 


Dryden’s other major works from this time were religious poems 
Religio Laici (1682), written from the position of a member of the 
Church of England, his 1683 edition of Plutarch’s Lives 
Translated From the Greek by Several Hands in which he 
introduced the word biography to English readers, and The Hind 
and the Panther, (1687) which celebrates his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism. 


Following the birth of a son and heir to the Catholic King and 
Queen on 10 June 1688, Dryden wrote Britannia Rediviva. In the 
same year, James II was deposed in the Glorious Revolution, and 
Dryden’s refusal to take the oaths of allegiance to the new 
monarchs, William and Mary, left him out of favour at court. 


Thomas Shadwell succeeded him as Poet Laureate, and he was 
forced to give up his public offices and get by with the proceeds 
of his writings. Dryden turned to translating and translated 
works by Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, Lucretius, and Theocritus. He 
found this far more satisfying than writing for the stage. 


In 1694 he began work on what would be his most ambitious and 
defining work as translator, The Works of Virgil (1697), which 
was published by subscription. The publication of the translation 
of Virgil brought Dryden the sum of £1,400. His final translations 
appeared in the volume Fables Ancient and Modern (1700), 
which were a series of episodes from Homer, Ovid, and 
Boccaccio, as well as modernised adaptations from Geoffrey 
Chaucer interspersed with Dryden’s own poems. As a translator, 
he made great literary works in the older languages available to 
readers of English. 


Works 
Dramatic works 
The Wild Gallant, a Comedy (1663/1669) 
The Rival Ladies, a Tragi-Comedy (1663/1664) 
The Indian Queen, a Tragedy (1664/1665) 
The Indian Emperor, or the Conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards (1665/) 
e Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1667/) 
e Sir Martin Mar-all, or the Feigned Innocence, a Comedy 
(1667/1668) 


The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island, a Comedy 
(1667/1670), an adaptation with William D’Avenant of 
Shakespeare‘s The Tempest 

An Evening’s Love, or the Mock Astrology, a Comedy 
(1668/1668) 

Tyrannick Love, or the Royal Martyr, a Tragedy (1668 or 
1669/1670) 

Almanzor and Almahide, or the Conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards, a Tragedy, Part I & Part II (1669 or 1670/1672) 
Marriage-a-la-Mode, a Comedy (1673/1673) 

The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery, a Comedy 
(1672/1673) 

Amboyna; or the Cruelties of the Dutch to the English 
Merchants, a Tragedy (1673/1673) 

The Mistaken Husband (comedy) (1674/1675)[46] 

The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man, an Opera (/1674) 
Aureng-Zebe, a Tragedy (1676/1676) 

All for Love, or the World Well Lost, a Tragedy (1678/1678) 
Limberham, or the Kind Keeper, a Comedy (/1678) 
Oedipus, a Tragedy (1678 or 1679/1679), an adaptation 
with Nathaniel Lee of Sophocles’ Oedipus 

Troilus and Cressida, or Truth found too late, a Tragedy 
(/1679) 

The Spanish Friar, or the Double Discovery (1681 or 1682/) 
The Duke of Guise, a Tragedy (1682/1683) with Nathaniel 
Lee 

Albion and Albanius, an Opera (1685/1685) 

Don Sebastian, a Tragedy (1690/1690) 

Amphitryon, or the Two Sosias, a Comedy (1690/1690) 
King Arthur, or the British Worthy, a Dramatic Opera 
(1691/1691) 

Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, a Tragedy (1692/1692) 

Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail, a Tragedy (1693 or 
1694/1693 or 1694) 

The Secular Masque (1700/1700) 


Other works 
Astraea Redux, 1660 
Annus Mirabilis (poem), 1667 
An Essay of Dramatick Poesie, 1668 
Absalom and Achitophel, 1681 
Mac Flecknoe, 1682 
The Medal, 1682 
Religio Laici, 1682 


To the Memory of Mr. Oldham, 1684 

Threnodia Augustalis, 1685 

The Hind and the Panther, 1687 

A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687 

Britannia Rediviva, 1688, written to mark the birth of 
James, Prince of Wales. 

Epigram on Milton, 1688 

Creator Spirit, by whose aid, 1690. Translation of Rabanus 
Maurus’ Veni Creator Spiritus 

The Works of Virgil, 1697 

Alexander’s Feast, 1697 

Fables, Ancient and Modern, 1700 

Palamon and Arcite 

The Art of Satire 


2. John Bunyan’s religious allegory “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” 


John Bunyan (born November 1628, Elstow, Bedfordshire, 
England—died August 31, 1688, London) was a celebrated 
English minister and preacher, author of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(1678), the book that was the most characteristic expression of 
the Puritan religious outlook. His other works include doctrinal 
and controversial writings; a spiritual autobiography, Grace 
Abounding (1666); and the allegory The Holy War (1682). 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is a religious allegory written by John 
Bunyan, published in two parts in 1678 and 1684. The work is a 
symbolic vision of the good man’s pilgrimage through life, and it 
follows the journey of its protagonist, Christian, from the City of 
Destruction to the Celestial City. At one time, it was second only 
to the Bible in popularity, and it is still considered one of the 
most famous Christian allegories in print. 


The allegory is a story in which the characters and events are 
symbols that represent something else. In “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” Christian’s journey represents the journey of a 
Christian’s life, with all its trials and tribulations. The characters 
he meets along the way represent different aspects of the 
Christian life, such as Faithful, who represents the importance of 
faith, and Hopeful, who represents the importance of hope. 


Background of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 


‘The Pilgrim’s Progress‘ is a Christian allegory written by John 
Bunyan. It was published in 1678 and is regarded as one of the 
most significant works of theological fiction in English literature. 
The book is divided into two parts, each of which tells the story 
of a Christian character named Christian and his journey from 
the City of Destruction to the Celestial City. 


Bunyan wrote ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ while he was imprisoned 
for his religious beliefs. He was a Baptist preacher and his book 
reflects his Puritan beliefs. The book was an instant success and 
has been translated into over 200 languages. It has been widely 
read and is considered a classic of English literature. 


‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ has been adapted into various forms of 
media, including plays, operas, and films. It has also been 
referenced in other works of literature, such as C.S. Lewis’s ‘The 
Chronicles of Narnia’ and J.R.R. Tolkien’s “The Lord of the 
Rings’. The book’s enduring popularity is a testament to its 
timeless message of faith and perseverance. 


Overview of Allegory 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is a religious allegory written by John 
Bunyan, which was published in two parts in 1678 and 1684. The 
work is a symbolic vision of the good man’s pilgrimage through 
life. At one time second only to the Bible in popularity, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is the most famous Christian allegory still in 
print. 


The allegory’s protagonist, Christian, is an everyman character, 
and the plot centers on his journey from his hometown, the “City 
of Destruction” (this world), to the “Celestial City” (that which is 
to come: Heaven) atop Mount Zion. The story follows Christian 
as he leaves the City of Destruction and journeys to a place 
called the Celestial City, encountering all sorts of roadblocks and 
fearsome creatures along the way. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is a Christian allegory, meaning that it 
has two levels of significance. On the surface, the story follows a 
man named Christian, who lives in the City of Destruction, 
having a dreamlike vision of a man dressed in rags, who is facing 
away from his home. In one hand the man carries a book, the 
Bible, while on his back he carries a great burden: his sins. At a 


deeper level, the story is a spiritual journey that represents the 
trials and tribulations of the Christian life, and the ultimate 
reward of eternal life in heaven. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress has been widely read and translated into 
many languages. It has been adapted into a number of different 
formats, including plays, films, and even video games. The 
allegory has been praised for its vivid imagery and powerful 
storytelling, and it remains an important work of Christian 
literature to this day. 


Main Characters and Their Symbolic Meanings 


Christian: The Protagonist 

Christian is the main character and the protagonist of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. His name symbolizes his faith and devotion to 
Christianity. Christian is on a journey to the Celestial City, which 
represents Heaven, and his journey is a symbol of the Christian 
life. Throughout his journey, Christian faces many challenges 
and temptations that test his faith. 


Evangelist: The Spiritual Guide 

Evangelist is a spiritual guide who helps Christian on his journey. 
His name symbolizes his role as a messenger of the Gospel. 
Evangelist represents the Holy Spirit, who guides Christians on 
their journey of faith. He provides Christian with guidance and 
encouragement, and helps him to stay on the right path. 


Obstinate and Pliable: The Nonbelievers 

Obstinate and Pliable are two nonbelievers who try to dissuade 
Christian from his journey. Obstinate represents those who are 
stubborn and refuse to accept the Gospel, while Pliable 
represents those who are easily swayed by the opinions of 
others. Both characters serve as obstacles to Christian’s journey, 
and their names reflect their attitudes towards faith. 


Faithful and Hopeful: Fellow Pilgrims 

Faithful and Hopeful are two fellow pilgrims who join Christian 
on his journey. Faithful represents those who remain faithful to 
God, even in the face of persecution and adversity. Hopeful 
represents those who have hope in God’s promises, even when 
things seem hopeless. Both characters provide Christian with 
companionship and support, and their names reflect their 
positive attitudes towards faith. 


Giant Despair and Doubting Castle: Challenges to Faith 
Giant Despair and Doubting Castle are two challenges that 
Christian faces on his journey. Giant Despair represents despair 
and hopelessness, while Doubting Castle represents doubt and 
uncertainty. Both characters try to discourage Christian from 
continuing his journey, but he overcomes them with the help of 
his faith and determination. 


The Celestial City: The Ultimate Goal 

The Celestial City is the ultimate goal of Christian’s journey. It 
represents Heaven, and symbolizes the reward that awaits those 
who remain faithful to God. The journey to the Celestial City is 
difficult and full of challenges, but Christian perseveres and 
reaches his destination. The Celestial City represents the hope 
and promise of eternal life, and serves as a reminder of the 
ultimate goal of the Christian life. 


Significant Locations and Their Allegorical Roles 


The City of Destruction 

The City of Destruction is the starting point of Christian’s 
journey, and it represents the fallen world. It is a place of sin, 
corruption, and spiritual death. Christian’s escape from the city 
symbolizes the Christian’s escape from sin and the world. The 
city’s destruction represents the ultimate fate of the world and 
the judgment of God. 


The Slough of Despond 

The Slough of Despond is a swamp that Christian must cross on 
his journey. It represents the difficulty of the Christian life and 
the struggle against sin. The mud and mire symbolize the burden 
of sin that weighs down the Christian. Christian’s escape from 
the Slough represents the Christian’s victory over sin and the 
ability to overcome obstacles. 


Vanity Fair 

Vanity Fair is a city that Christian and his companion, Faithful, 
pass through on their journey. It represents the temptations and 
distractions of the world. The fair’s name comes from the biblical 
book of Ecclesiastes, which describes the vanity of worldly 
pursuits. Christian and Faithful’s rejection of the fair’s 
attractions symbolizes the Christian’s rejection of the world’s 
temptations. 


The Delectable Mountains 

The Delectable Mountains are a place of rest and refreshment for 
Christian and his companions. They represent the blessings of 
the Christian life, such as peace, joy, and fellowship with other 
believers. The mountains also symbolize the rewards of the 
Christian life and the ultimate destination of the Christian’s 
journey. 


Major Themes in ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 


The Nature of the Journey 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegory that depicts the journey of a 
man named Christian from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City. The journey is symbolic of the Christian life, and it 
teaches readers about the challenges and obstacles that 
Christians face in their spiritual journey. Throughout the book, 
Christian encounters various characters and situations that test 
his faith and his commitment to God. 


Salvation and Redemption 

One of the major themes in The Pilgrim’s Progress is salvation 
and redemption. Christian’s journey is a representation of the 
Christian’s journey towards salvation and eternal life. The book 
teaches readers that salvation is a gift from God and that it is 
only through faith in Jesus Christ that one can attain it. 
Christian’s journey is filled with obstacles and challenges that 
represent the struggles that Christians face in their quest for 
salvation. 


The Role of Faith and Perseverance 

Another major theme in The Pilgrim’s Progress is the role of faith 
and perseverance in the Christian life. Throughout the book, 
Christian is tested in his faith and his commitment to God. He 
encounters numerous obstacles and challenges that require him 
to rely on his faith and to persevere in his journey towards the 
Celestial City. The book teaches readers that faith and 
perseverance are essential in the Christian life and that it is only 
through these virtues that one can attain eternal life. 


In conclusion, The Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegory that 
teaches readers about the challenges and obstacles that 
Christians face in their spiritual journey. The book teaches 


readers about the importance of faith, perseverance, and 
salvation in the Christian life. 


Literary Devices and Techniques Used 
Personification 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is filled with personification, where 
human qualities are given to non-human things. For example, the 
character of Giant Despair represents depression, while the 
character of Mr. Worldly Wiseman represents worldly advice. 
These personifications help to make the allegory more relatable 
and understandable to readers. 


Symbolism 

Symbolism is used extensively in The Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
journey from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City is 
symbolic of a Christian’s journey from sin to salvation. The 
Slough of Despond represents despair, while the Wicket Gate 
represents faith. The use of symbolism helps to convey deeper 
meanings and themes in the story. 


Imagery 

John Bunyan’s use of imagery is also noteworthy in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The vivid descriptions of characters, places, and events 
help to paint a picture in the reader’s mind. For example, the 
description of the Valley of the Shadow of Death creates a sense 
of danger and fear. The use of imagery helps to bring the story to 
life and make it more engaging for readers. 


Overall, the literary devices and techniques used in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress help to make the allegory more accessible and 
relatable to readers. The use of personification, symbolism, and 
imagery all contribute to the story’s deeper meanings and 
themes. 


Influence and Legacy of the Work 
The Pilgrim’s Progress has had a significant impact on literature, 
culture, and religion. It has been translated into more than 200 
languages, making it one of the most widely read books in 
history. The allegory has been adapted into numerous plays, 
operas, and films, including a recent animated movie. 


The work has also been influential in shaping Christian theology 
and practice. It has been used as a tool for evangelism and 
discipleship, and its themes of repentance, faith, and 


perseverance have resonated with believers across 
denominations. The book’s depiction of the Christian life as a 
journey has also influenced the development of spiritual 
formation and pilgrimage practices. 


In addition, The Pilgrim’s Progress has had a lasting impact on 
English literature. Its simple, direct style and vivid imagery have 
inspired generations of writers, from William Blake to C.S. Lewis. 
The allegory’s characters, such as Christian, Faithful, and 
Hopeful, have become archetypes of the human experience. 


Overall, The Pilgrim’s Progress remains a timeless classic that 
continues to inspire and challenge readers of all ages and 
backgrounds. Its enduring legacy is a testament to the power of 
storytelling and the enduring truths of the Christian faith. 


Modern Interpretations and Adaptations 
The Pilgrim’s Progress has been adapted into various forms of 
media, including films, plays, and musicals. One of the most 
popular adaptations is the 1979 animated film by Ken Anderson 
and John Heyward. The film features narration by actor Liam 
Neeson and has been praised for its faithfulness to the original 
story. 


In addition to adaptations, there have been modern 
interpretations of The Pilgrim’s Progress. For example, in 2009, 
author James H. Thomas published a modern retelling of the 
story titled The Pilgrim’s Progress: A Modern-Day Version of 
John Bunyan’s Classic. The book updates the language and 
setting of the original story, while still maintaining its allegorical 
themes. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress has also been used as a source of 
inspiration for contemporary Christian writers and thinkers. In 
his book The Pilgrim’s Regress, C.S. Lewis uses the structure of 
Bunyan’s story to explore his own spiritual journey. Similarly, 
theologian John Piper has written extensively on the themes of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress and their relevance to modern 
Christianity. 


Overall, The Pilgrim’s Progress continues to be a source of 
inspiration and interpretation for modern audiences. Its timeless 
themes of faith, redemption, and perseverance continue to 
resonate with readers and viewers alike. 
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